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in the two dangerous promontories of Taenarum and Malea.
Between the two ridges the river Eurotas winds its way in
a southeasterly course. In the undulating valley formed
by the bed of the stream, and shut in by the mountain
ranges, lay ancient Sparta. The country, by nature and
climate, was such as to make men hardy and deter-
mined. Euripides styles it "a country rich in produc-
tions, but difficult to cultivate; shut in on all sides by a
barrier of stern mountains; almost inaccessible to the foe/1
Its hidden situation in the Eurotas valley made it a well-
guarded camp, and the Dorian conquerors of the Pelopon-
nesus, surrounded by enemies and threatened by warlike
neighbors, soon saw that the only hope of holding their
conquests and extending their power lay in the main-
tenance of a warlike race.

Lycurgus, usually reputed to have lived in the ninth
century before Christ, was the founder of the legislation
which constituted the greatness of Sparta. He was one
of the originators of the principle, so characteristic of
antiquity and in such contrast to the spirit of modern
times: "The citizen is born and lives for the State;
to it his time, his strength, and all his powers belong."
Nowhere was this maxim so rigidly enforced as at Sparta.
Lycurgus established institutions of a public nature which
gave a centralized administration of the most rigid sort,
and regulations relating to private life which would de-
velop a warlike type of citizen, the whole system tending
to make Sparta supreme in the Peloponnesus, and her
soldiers invincible in war. To accomplish this end, the
daily life of every individual, both male and female, was
under the control of the State. The effect of such a
system on the character has been happily expressed by
Rousseau: "He strengthened the citizen by taking away
the human traits from the man."